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Pecans in Iexas 

















Shaded blocks mark Texas leading pecan producing counties. 
he meandering gray line shows the approximate west and 
south bounds of major soil groups on which pecans thrive. 
st large groves are on alluvial soils in the river basins of the area 


Turn to page 11 for a special report on pecan raising. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during August showed little 
change from the July level. In fact, the index of business 
activity compiled by the Bureau of Business Research 
registered no overall change between July and August. 
The August value, 161% of the 1947-49 base period, was 
below the average for the first eight months of 1956. It 
was also below the average level of 1955, although the 
average for the year 1956 to date was still slightly above 
the average for 1955. 

The index of bank debits for Texas cities failed to cor- 
roborate completely the trend indicated by the index of 
business. Seasonally adjusted, bank debits rose 2% from 
July; the average for the first eight months of 1956 was 
9% above the 1955 average. The rising price level ap- 
parently has caused the divergence of the bank debits in- 
dex from the index of business, since the latter measures 
changes in the volume of business and is not affected by 
changes in price. 

Only two of the component series of the index of busi- 
ness activity rose during August, but the weight assigned 
to these two series was sufficient to enable them to offset 
the decline registered in five of the eight components. The 
change in each of the component series making up the in- 
dex of business activity is shown in the table in the next 
column. 

For the past two months the index of business activity 
has been below the same month of 1955. The prediction 
has been made in previous issues of the Texas Business 
Review that 1956 would show a somewhat higher level of 
total business than 1955, but if the trend of the last two 
months continues, this forecast may be too optimistic. 

There is evidence that the rising level of Texas business 
has been held back by the growing restrictions on credit. 
Apparently the same conclusion can be stated concerning 
the level of business in the country as a whole, for in this 
case there appears to be nothing distinctively different in 
the Texas business situation. Interest rates have been 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 
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Aug July Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(COMPOSITE) ..................--.......... 100.0 161* 161° ee 
Retail sales, deflated —.........0.--.... 46.8 136* 130* + 6 
Industrial electric power consumption.... 14.6 291* 304* — 4 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings . 10.0 90 93 — 3 
Building authorized, deflated _....... - He 116* 121* — 4 
Crude petroleum production ............. . 82 180* 130* = 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 221 230 — 4 
Crude oil runs to stills .... .......... Mood 3.9 147 143 + 8 
Total electric power consumption .... . es 299 311% — 4 





| 


*Preliminary. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


steadily increasing, and in some cases loans are becoming 
difficult to secure, even at the higher interest rates. 

This tightening of credit is the result of steps taken by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System to 
slow down expansion of business activity. Business expan- 
sion has already pushed the level of business to the point 
where the economic system is operating at essentially full 
capacity. If additional credit is created, the resulting ex- 
penditures will inevitably bid against existing demand for 
the use of productive facilities, which are generally al- 
ready fully employed. Even if labor and materials could 
be secured to expand operations further, there would be 
the danger that expansion might result in the construction 
of capacity in excess of future demand. 

Two phases of business that are feeling the pinch of 
tightening credit are building and instalment credit. Since 
early 1955, the volume of instalment credit outstanding 
has increased as the amount of credit extended regularly 
exceeded the amount of credit repaid. This situation has, 
in effect, created an increased amount of purchasing 
power, which could be spent on automobiles and other 
durable consumer goods. A tightening of the terms on 


TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation . 1947-1949-100 
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which automobiles and appliances are sold may be ex- 
pected to affect the volume of sales. Even if continued lib- 
eral extension of instalment credit could hold up the sales 
of durable goods, it is doubtful if this would be sound 
policy for the future of business. 

Sales of durable-goods stores in Texas during the first 
eight months of 1956 were 16% lower than for the same 
period of 1955. Automobile dealers reported a decline of 
20%, compared with declines of 11% for lumber, build- 
ing material, and hardware stores and 6% for furniture 
and household appliance stores. Although the decline in 
sales has seriously reduced the profits of this segment of 
Texas business, it is undoubtedly better in the long run to 
bring sales in line with consumer income rather than to 
continue to borrow against future purchasing power in 
the form of more and more liberal instalment sales. 

Residential construction has been showing the effect of 
tightening credit, probably to a greater extent than dur- 
able consumer goods, since credit appears to be tightest 
in the mortgage market. New nonfarm housing starts un- 
der FHA loans were 30% less in August 1956 than a year 
earlier, and VA loans were down 40%. However, over the 
same period housing starts not financed by either of these 
government programs increased 5%. This seems to indi- 
cate that the mortgage money available is going into mort- 
gages with higher rates than the starts carrying govern- 
ment guarantees. 

The estimates of the value of new residential building 
authorized in Texas during the first eight months of 1956 
show a decline of 26% from the same period of 1955. Dur- 
ing the same period the value of nonresidential building 
authorized rose 12%. There is little evidence that tighten- 
ing credit has seriously affected the industrial expansion 
that has been such an important factor in the increase in 
Texas business for the past decade. It is difficult to meas- 
ure precisely the effect of the cost of credit on the decision 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ 


(1947-49 = 100) 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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Index 1956 1956 1955 
UNITED STATES, 

ALL ITEMS 116.8 117.0 114.5 ** + 2 
RUNES we cacescdace 113.1 114.8 111.2 — 1 2 
Apparel 105.5 105.3 103.4 ahd + 2 
Housing 122.2 121.8 120.0 oe + 3 
Transportation 128.5 127.7 125.4 ee | Se 
Medical care 133.3 132.7 128.0 se + 4 
Personal care 120.3 120.1 115.8 oe 4 
Reading and recreation 107.9 107.7 106.3 ** + 2 
Other 122.1 122.2 120.4 oe + 3 

Percent change 
Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
Aug May Aug from from 

Index 1956 1956 1955 May 1956 Aug 1955 
HOUSTON, 

ALL ITEMS 118.2 116.8 115.5 + 1 + 
Food 110.2 107.5 110.1 + 2 baad 
Apparel 108.1 106.2 105.7 + @2 + 2 
Housing 126.3 125.8 122.8 se + 3 
Transportation 126.2 124.4 121.5 + 1 + 4 
Medical care 127.9 126.5 125.1 + 1 + $ 
Personal care 130.0 128.9 119.8 t 1 + 9 
Reading and recreation 112.3 113.2 108.7 — 1 + 8 
Other 123.1 122.5 118.9 se + 4 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 





Bank Debits in Texas 


Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947:1949-100 
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to expand, since the factors affecting the decision are al- 
ways numerous. When the growing market seems to war- 
rant an expansion of capacity, the increased cost of capital 
may not be an important deterrent. The size of the busi- 
ness may also be a factor; it is likely that smaller concerns 
are more vulnerable to increasing capital costs than larger 
concerns. Whatever may be the factors involved, there is 
no clear indication that the credit policies now in effect 
have had much influence on the industrial expansion that 
is still going on in Texas. 

The effect of the drouth on Texas business activity is 
a subject that comes up for discussion at frequent inter- 
vals, Farm cash income from marketings during the first 
eight months of 1956 exceeded slightly that of the same 
period of 1955. Some of this increase can be attributed 
to the recent slight upturn in prices received by farmers. 


Prices Received by Farmers in Texas 
IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation « 1909-1914:100 
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However, some of the increase is due to the fact that, in 
spite of the severe drouth in parts of the state, other sec- 
tions of the state have good crops. In an area as large 
as Texas there is inevitably a wide variation in weather 
conditions, and for this reason total farm cash income 
for the state does not reflect the effects of the drouth in 
specific regions of the state with any degree of accuracy. 

The statistical series measuring business activity in the 
state also fail generally to reflect the effect of the drouth, 
since the sources of income have become varied enough 
to obscure even a serious decline in farm income. When 
statistical data are secured from small areas, they reflect 
the effect of the drouth on the business of the area, but 
most of the barometers published in the Texas Business 
Review cover business either in the whole state or in a 
fairly large area of the state. This does not mean that the 
drouth has not seriously affected many persons; it merely 
emphasizes the fact that the economy of Texas is becom- 
ing more and more diversified. 

Joun R. Stockton 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Homebuilding Recovers 

The total value of building construction authorized in 
Texas during August 1956 dropped an estimated 5% 
from July and 16% from August 1955. Yet, new house- 
keeping-residential building increased 11% over the pre- 
vious month, the first such gain in many months. This 
class of building in August 1956, however, was still 19% 
below the comparable 1955 level. 


“Building Construction in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947- 1949:100 
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“Value of Building Construction Authorized 

More than offsetting the residential increase from July 
to August was the 20% decrease in new nonresidential 
building (which includes shelter for transient guests). 


From August 1955 to August 1956 a decrease of 18% was 
tabulated in this category. 
Additions, alterations, and repairs fell 12% from July 


to August after showing nearly consistent monthly in- 
creases since February. Gains in this category were regis- 
tered for both housekeeping and public building (+3% 
and +4%, respectively). Additions, alterations, and re- 
pairs on nonhousekeeping buildings dropped 26%, a furth- 
er indication that the emphasis during August was on con- 
struction and improvement of housekeeping buildings. 

The first eight months of 1956, as compared with the 
same period in 1955, show total construction still 12% 
below last year. Increased activity centered in cities with 
1950 populations of 10,000 to 50,000. Since 1950, how- 
ever, the population has doubled, or nearly doubled, in 
many of those areas. Tyler, Odessa, Midland, Texas City, 
Alice, Victoria, Grand Prairie, and Bellaire are only a 
few of the cities where the 1955 estimates of population in- 
dicate soaring increases over the 1950 count. Because the 
Bureau of Business Research uses the 1950 Census of Pop- 
ulation figures for its per capita computations, the fringe 
areas of metropolitan centers register disproportionately 
high per capita building levels. 

In the major cities, where building is still 13% behind 
1955, residential construction—normally the biggest seg- 
ment of the building industry—has almost reached a state 
of equilibrium. When the central city has little or no room 
for expansion of its city limits because of fringe cities, the 
residential construction level is almost matched by non- 
residential construction, as in the case of Houston, Fort 
Worth, and San Antonio. When this situation develops, 
the emphasis shifts from development of new residential 
areas to replacement of older, obsolete housing, usually 
near the central core of the city. Even some fringe cities can 
no longer expand for the same reason. 


Per capita building construction authorized during 
August in Texas was $17.01, 4% below July 1956 and 


16% below August 1955. These data are for 71% of the 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 





January-August 














Type and Aug Percent 
location 1956* 1956 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Thousands of dollars 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 73,598 645,500 734,666 — 12 
New construction 64,339 572,836 663,198 — 14 
Residential buildings 40,847 829,188 446,593 — 26 
Housekeeping dwellings 10,826 825,848 441,234 — 26 
One-family dwellings 87,313 807,865 423,525 — 27 
Multiple-family dwellings 3,513 17,9838 17,709 + 2 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 21 8,340 5,359 — 38 
Nonresidential building 23,492 243,648 216,605 + 12 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 9,259 72,664 71,468 + 2 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 73,598 645,500 734,666 — 12 
Total metropolitan 54,119 482,567 554,359 — 13 
Central cities 46,193 413,752 459,404 - 10 
Outside central cities 7,926 68,815 94,955 — 28 
Total nonmetropolitan 19,479 162,933 180,307 — 10 
10,000 to 50,000 population 13,587 117,121 118,812 + 3 
Less than 10,000 population 5,892 45,812 66,495 — 31 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

+As defined in the 1950 Census. 


nonfarm population covered in reports from cities to the 
Bureau of Business Research. The Fort Worth area, re- 
ported $25.77 (87.5%).* Houston reported $23.81 per 
capita (87.8% ). Close behind was Dallas, with $23.72 per 
capita (85.4% ). In fourth place, Austin had $23.48 worth 
of building construction per person (86.87%); El Paso 
had $15.50 (70.6%); and San Antonio had $13.62 
(86.2%). 

Highest building construction per capita during August 
was reported at Euless ($1,428.00). Bunker Hill ranked 
second ($1,125.00), North Richland Hills third 
($1,040.00), and Irving fourth ($1,023.66). Other cities 
with more than $100 worth of construction authorized per 
person were: Richardson ($477.89), Balcones Heights 
($422.87) , Benbrook ($374.39), Groves ($242.31), Farm- 
ers Branch ($187.98), Lake Jackson ($187.09), Rich- 
land Hills ($164.00), Castle Hills ($161.44), Victoria 
($135.87), Crane ($128.60), Mesquite ($123.23), Shore- 
acres ($109.29), and Bedford ($104.00). 

County government spending for the 1956-1957 
fiscal year should total almost $43 million for the state. 
The biggest share will go for new roads, maintenance of 
existing roads, and machinery purchases. Some 43 of the 
98 counties reporting 1957 budgets to the Texas Construc- 
tion Journal are providing for a total of almost $6 million 
worth of new county buildings. The largest building pro- 
grams are in Hardin County ($1.5 million) and Harris 
County ($1.0 million). Other major new county buildings 
will be located in Gregg ($900,000), Collin ($750,000), 
Montgomery ($300,000), Henderson ($225,000), Dallas 
($200,000), Ward ($165,000), Scurry ($120,000), Jef- 





* Parenthetical percentages following per capita building ex- 
penditures represent the proportion of the area nonfarm population 
included in the Bureau’s monthly survey of construction. 
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ferson ($100,000), McLennan ($100,000) and Ochiltree 
($100,000) counties. 


State spending in fiscal 1957 is at a new estimated 
high of $27.6 million. The largest share of this money will 
be spent in Austin, where $6 million has been set aside for 
a state office building and a state court building. The $6 
million includes the cost of the land. Another $5 million 
has been allocated to new state schools. Over $1 million 
will be spent for repairing and air conditioning the State 
Capitol. And an additional $2 million will be spent on 
state hospitals. State construction funds to be spent in 
Austin next year will total $14.2 million. Of the remaining 
$13.4 million, $10 million will be distributed between 10 
armories throughout the state, and $3.4 million will go to 
state hospital building programs at Abilene, San Antonio, 
Wichita Falls, Gainesville, and Waco. 

Texas’ seven largest cities expect to be the sites of 
$737.3 million worth of building during fiscal 1957. Hous- 
ton, topping the list with a forecast of $288 million, may 
have new residential buildings totalling $94. million, com- 
mercial and miscellaneous buildings amounting to $80 
million each, public utilities (street paving, sewers, 
etc.) worth $19 million and $15 million worth of schools. 
Dallas’ $180 million is distributed among commercial 
buildings ($65 million), living quarters ($62 million), 
miscellaneous buildings ($27 million), public utilities 
($16 million), and schools ($10 million). San Antonio 
ranks third with $67 million. Fort Worth and El Paso 
are both near $54 million; Austin is almost $50 mil- 
lion; and Corpus Christi is in seventh place, with more 
than $37 million. Smaller cities will see expenditures of 
$328 million in 1957. Residential construction ($163 mil- 
lion) ranks highest among the categories of building and 
is followed by commercial building ($64 million), public 
utilities ($63 million), schools ($28 million), and public 
buildings ($10 million). All these data on county and state 
spending and anticipated construction in major cities were 
computed by the T'exas Construction Journal. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 
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Type of 











Aug July Jan-Aug 
construction 1956 1956 1956 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION . 140,702 113,184 1,194,189 
ALL BUILDING 102,640 90,556 : 951,332 
Residential building 58,347 39,143 527,645 
Nonresidential building 44,293 51,413 423,687 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 38,062 22,628 242,807 








Value of new Texas churches is expected to reach 
$32 million in 1957. About $3 million will be spent on air- 
ports. When the federal spending, discussed in previous 
issues of the Texas Business Review, is included, the total 
result indicates the highest Texas construction outlay 
figure on record. Building construction may struggle in 
1957 to keep up the pace established in 1955, but total con- 
struction will far exceed any other year as the result of the 
highway expansion program, new water and sewer fa- 
cilities and military projects, all of which are either exempt 
from building permit requirements or outside the incorpo- 
rated limits of cities. 

Jo OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 


Still New Records 

Consumer incomes, savings, and spending continue at 
top levels. Many merchants state that from last year’s 
record purchasing of durable goods emphasis has been 
shifted to nondurables, especially in children’s clothing 
and home decoration. Nationally, customers’ expenditures 
for durable goods are at an annual rate about $4 billion 


below 1955, but nondurables show about $5 billion more. 


Retail Soles in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Spending for services is about $5 billion higher, and sav- 
ings are increased by a like amount. Travel outlay is 
breaking all records. At mid-August, travel of Americans 
abroad was 18% over last year, and motor touring is up 
14%. Department store sales, both nationally and in the 
Dallas area, average 4% over 1955. Sales are up nation- 
ally in general merchandise (+7%), drug stores (+8), 
apparel stores (+9%), food stores (+10%), and gaso- 
line stations (+11%). However, automotive sales lagged 

below 1955, residential starts slowed 17%, and sales 
of furniture and major household appliances dropped 
materially. In total, the nation’s retail stores have main- 
tained their volume above 1955 in each month of this 
year. 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 





Percent amar 
Millions of dols ——_———_——_ 
Aug 1956 Aug 1956 ‘Jan- Aug 1956 











Type of Aug Jan-Aug from fro} from 
store 1956 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 Jan-Aug 1955 
TOTAL 795.3 6,193.8 + 7 — 8 - 6 

Durable goods 263.2 2,039.4 + 5 — 20 — 16 
Nondurable goods 532.1 4,154.4 + 9 se + i 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


Markets active and steady. Reflecting the strong cus- 
tomer demand in most lines, ordering at wholesale centers 
has held materially above last year, and buyers’ attend- 
ance has been excellent. Reorders have been strong for 
many types of women’s and children’s fall apparel and 
shoes. Men’s wear has been more stable. Except for auto- 
matic household equipment and television sets, major elec- 
tric appliances have slumped in ordering. Furniture or- 
ders have held to a high level, especially bedroom and 
dinette furniture and upholstered chairs. Demand slowed 
for floor coverings, draperies, blankets, and linens. Sales 
of new and used cars improved in late August. At the New 
York Gift Show, orders were higher than last year for 
china, glassware, and gift lines. Hardware and paints im- 
proved materially. Food buying held well above 1955, 


especially for poultry, dairy products, and frozen foods; 
canned goods faced substantially reduced demand. Orders 
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RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 




















Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Aug 1956 ~~ = Jan- a 1956 
establish- from 
Group ments July 1956 Pe 1955 Jan- yong 1955 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 278 + 7 — 23 — 20 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores 161 + 6& — 10 — 6 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 319 + 1 — 17 — ill 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 211 + 19 + 27 + 17 
Drug stores 156 + 3 + 7 + 10 
Eating and drinking places 95 + 8 + 4 — 6 
Food stores 248 - 4 — 7 - 6 
Gasoline and service 
stations 909 = cle + + 2 
General merchandise stores 170 + 12 — 7 — 4 
Other retail stores 208 + 10 > 7 Tr S 
for wool fabrics for men’s wear held 10% to 15% over 
1955. 
Inventories balanced. Retailers and _ wholesalers 


changed inventory levels but little during summer months, 
except that dealers’ stocks of new cars were reduced to 
570,000, a level 259% below a year ago, on September 1. 
Gasoline stocks stood 14.5% above those of a year earlier. 
Retailers’ soft-goods lines show a rising tendency. 

Prices rising. The cost of living continues to rise. Some 
food prices are higher. Already marked with higher tick- 
ets are most articles with steel and aluminum components, 
such as automobiles, electrical household appliances, 
hardware, and construction and office equipment. Cloth- 
ing and other textile products, such as carpets, show a 
rising trend. Average prices at department stores in July 
were 6 higher than a year earlier for women’s and chil- 
dren’s fee and 5% more for men’s and boys’, 4% up 
for furniture and ccaneanes, and 3% higher for boys’ 
clothing. The Federal Reserve Board stated ‘that consumer 
prices at midyear averaged 6% over mid-1955. 

Income and credit high. With the cost of living at a 
new high on July 15, consumers’ high buying power is be- 
ing reduced by mounting prices to the point that some 
buying resistance is being noted by merchants. Credit ex- 
tension on automobile purchases i is 12% below 1955; but 
6% more credit is taken on other lines, Personal financial 
“hint are up 20%. Instalment notes are increasing in size, 
and longer terms for repayment are dem anded. Total 
credit aod at a new high of $37 billion in July. 

Prospects promising. Many merchants expect new 
records in holiday business, probably up 5%. Prices are 
turning definitely upward. Retail inventories were little 
changed during summer months but will face a sharp sea- 
sonal rise, except as new car stocks decline. Record dis- 
posable income will probably meet little buying resist- 
ance. Indebtedness will crawl slowly to new, higher levels. 
Survey of Texas Trade 

Reporting by cities, 275 Texas department and apparel 
stores topped July by 14%, last August by 2%, and Janu- 
ary-August 1955 by 1%. Of the 31 cities, 26 bettered July, 
18 shaded last August, and 17 were ahead for the eight 
months. Best increases over July were at Amarillo 


(+25%), Waco (+24%), McAllen and Port Arthur 
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(each +22%), and Fort Worth and Galveston (each 
+20%). Leaders in topping last August were Galveston 
(+13%), Vernon (+11%), El Paso and Houston (each 
+10%), and Big Spring and Wichita Falls (each +9%). 
Top gains for January-August were at McAllen (+11%) ; 
Galveston (+8%); Abilene and El Paso (each +4%); 
and Dallas, Houston, Paris, and Vernon (each +3%). 

Among the 30 cities reporting enough retailers of var- 
ious types to be listed individually, 25 topped July, 6 bet- 
tered last August, and 5 were ahead of January-August 
1955. Topping July were Henderson (+23%), Paris 
(+21%), Gilmer (+19%), Brownwood and Waco (each 
+16%), Bryan (+15%), Denison (+12%), Greenville 
(+11%), and 17 other cities (+1% to +10%). Gains 
over last August included San Angelo (+14%) ; Houston 
(+3%); and Amarillo, Brownsville, Bryan, and Port Ar- 
thur (each +1%). The eight months were ahead at San 
Angelo (+6%), Paris and Port Arthur (each +2%), and 
Gilmer and Houston (each +1%). 

The overall average for a city may mask important con- 
trasting showings for specified lines. As examples, in Dal- 
las (—29%), lumber and building materials sales were off 
23% and furniture down 30% from August to August, 
but florists’ volume was up 13%, and food and gasoline 
each rose 10%. In Texarkana, furniture sales rose 54% 
over the same period, but automotive sales fell 21%. Food 
sales improved in Bryan and Corpus Christi (each 
+28%),; in Austin (+18%), and in Houston (+14%) 
but declined in Amarillo (—20%) and in Greenville and 
Victoria (—6% to —7%). Lumber and building ma- 
terials rose in Big Spring (+14%) but fell in Lubbock 
(—49%) and Sherman (—50%). 

The August ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 
63 Texas department and apparel stores stood at 64.9% 
this year and 65.6% a year ago, as compared with 71.3% 
in April and 59.8% in February. Highest ratios for the 
month were reported from Dallas (68.2%) and Fort 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 








Number of 
reporting Aug Aug Aug Aug 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES ... oan 63 64.9 65.6 34.1 36.2 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 61.3 64.2 54.2 56.2 
Cleburne .... 3 38.0 37.8 87.6 42.9 
Dallas _........ 7 68.2 68.3 33.8 87.3 
Fort Worth 3 67.2 67.3 36.7 34.8 
Galveston 5 55.8 57.0 47.8 47.4 
Houston ....... 3 65.2 65.3 29.5 30.3 
San Antonio . 5 63.4 63.5 86.1 42.0 
Waco se ctce Reca 5 60.1 60.8 47.6 51.2 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) —.......... ~ 20 65.5 66.4 32.9 34.8 
Department stores (under $1 
MOND os a 19 44.9 48.3 42.8 42.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 72.8 71.5 54.9 55.7 
Women’s specialty shops .... 11 66.4 63.9 39.5 43.6 
Men’s clothing stores lhl 8 61.7 62.6 47.1 50.9 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1950) 
$1,500,000 and over - 22 65.8 66.4 33.6 35.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 . 16 57.2 59.8 46.7 49.4 
$250,000 to $500,000 11 46.5 47.8 43.1 44.0 
Less than $250,000 14 44.0 40.8 41.9 41.8 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
*tCollections during the month as a percent. 





Worth (67.2%) and, by type, from dry goods and ap- 
parel stores (72.8%). The percentages increased roughly 
with increased sales volume of the store groups. The aver- 
age collection ratio for August (34.1%) still held near 
the 10-year low point of June (33.8%). Largest collec- 
tion ratios were reported from Austin (54.2%), Galves- 
ton (47.8%), and Waco (47.6%). Improvement over 
1955 collection ratios was reported by Fort Worth and 
Galveston. 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 27 
Texas newspapers averaged 6% over July but 1% below 
last August. Twenty-two papers topped July, and 11 bet- 
tered last August. Postal receipts for 124 Texas cities 
were 10% over July and 6% above last August. Of the 
124 cities, 71 topped July and 70 bettered last August. 

A. HamMILton CHUTE 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Aug 1956 Aug 1956 








Aug July Aug from from 
City 195 1956 1955 July 1956 Aug 1955 

TOTAL* 6,609,069 6,012,746 6,213,318 + 10 + 6 
Alice 11,638 11,122 10,899 a + 7 
Bastrop 1,479 1,363 1,278 + 9 + 16 
Belton 3,707 4,775 5,728 — 22 — 35 
Brownfield 7,845 6,595 6,393 + 12 + 15 
Cameron 4,547 5,742 4,680 — 21 3 
Childress 4,279 4,451 4,676 — 4 — 8 
Cleburne 10,016 9,535 9,424 + 5 + 6 
Coleman 3,876 4,256 5,384 - 9 — 28 
Crystal City 2,069 2,294 2,837 — 10 — 27 
Cuero 3,988 3,680 8,972 + es 
Eagle Pass 4,641 4,901 5,036 — 5 — 8 
Edna 8,490 4,093 4,124 — 15 — 15 
El Campo 9,375 7,924 8,613 + 18 + 9 
Gainesville 11,188 11,128 11,964 = — 6 
Gatesville 2,807 3,475 8,859 — 19 — 27 
Gilmer 3,265 3,838 3,223 — 6 + |] 
Graham 4,973 5,372 5,904 — 7 16 
Granbury . 1,958 1,932 1,745 + 1 + 12 
Hale Center 1,242 1,426 1,069 — 13 + 16 
Hereford 5,497 6,616 5,314 — 17 + 8 
Hillsboro .. 4,176 5,028 4,729 — 17 — 12 
Huntsville 6,738 6,071 6,597 + 11 + 2 
Jacksonville 11,963 12,219 8,851 — 2 + 35 
Kenedy 8,192 2,724 8,068 + 17 + 4 
Kermit 5,606 4,811 4,629 + 17 + 21 
Kerrville 8,788 9,568 8,053 — 8 + 9 
Kingsville 10,225 9,136 10,110 + 12 + 1 
Kirbyville 2,406 1,181 2,173 +104 + li 
La Granget 8,477 8,616 3,321 — 4 + 5 
Levelland 6,020 6,186 6,050 — 8 s¢ 
Littlefield - 4,152 3,490 4,418 + 19 — 6 
Lulingt 2,416 2,697 2,887 — 10 — 16 
McCamey 2,594 2,858 2,486 — 9 + 4 
Marlinf 5,203 4,938 5,458 + 6 — 6 
Mission 6,480 7,773 6,412 — 17 + 1 
Navasota 8,561 8,561 3,680 es — 8 
Odessa 39,973 43,188 43,706 — 7 — 9 
Pecos 7,104 8,177 7,924 — 18 — 10 
Pittsburg 2,405 2,293 2,344 + 6 + 8 
Plainview 12,570 12,584 12,435 + + 1 
Raymondville 4,992 7,887 5,464 — 37 — 9 
Sinton ..... 4,758 5,675 5,813 — 16 — 18 
Taft 2,396 2,242 8,232 + 7 — 26 
Terrell 6,662 4,387 5,478 + 652 + 22 
Waxahachie 9,724 7,930 9,092 + 23 7 
Yoakum 10,049 6,998 11,300 + 44 —1l 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 

+Some Postmasters have shifted their reporting period to a four-week 
month, rather than a calendar month. 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Texas Is Tenth 

The pulse of Texas industry has increased significantly 
since 1947. Preliminary reports from the 1954 Census of 
Manufactures, recently released by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, indicate that Texas 
has moved from twelfth to tenth place in value added by 
manufacture (derived by subtracting the cost of input ma- 
terials and services from the value of shipments of manu- 
facturing establishments) since the 1947 survey. States 
leading Texas in 1954 were New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Michigan, California, New Jersey, Indiana, and 
Massachusetts. Wisconsin and Connecticut fell behind 
Texas during the seven years. Texas’ total, $3.508 billion, 
was approximately twice that for the entire Rocky Moun- 
tain region (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Nevada). The rate of increase 
for value added in Texas was substantially above that for 
the nation as a whole. 


industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
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WALSH BDEDAS SD 

Texas ranked ninth in number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments (8,994) but twelfth in number of plants employ- 
ing 100 or more persons. It was twelfth in total manu- 
facturing payrolls, in comparison with its tenth-place rank 
in value added—doubtless a reflection of the fact that 
most large Texas factories are new and are often highly 
automated. 

Total manufacturing employment was 414,113, a 
gain of 117,059 (399%). The total was well over half of 
that for the West South Central States (Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas). The largest increase was re- 
ported by California, with a gain of 362,478 persons 
(55%). California increased its share of total manufactur- 
ing employment by 1.9 percentage points to reach 6.5% 
of the national total. Texas gained less than one percentage 
point to reach 2.6% of the national total, again partially 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 











Percent change 








Thousands of kilowatt hours 


Aug 1956 Aug 1956 





Aug July Aug from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955+ July 1956 Aug 1955 
TOTAL 8,467,053 3,504,576 $3,121,547 — 1 + 11 
Commercial 479,073 620,731 481,239 — 8 ss 
Industrial 1,981,509 2,036,704 1,903,047 - 8 + 4 
Residential 851,176 800,429 599,643 + 6 + 42 
Other 155,295 146,712 137,618 + 6 + 18 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 


mission estimates. 
tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission of 














Texas 
January-August 
Percent 
Product 1956 1955 change 
CRUDE OIL 
Production (1,000 bbls) 721,871* 677,038 + 7 
Total value ($1,000) 2,101,762 1,871,950 + 32 
Runs to stills (1,000 bbls) 559,428 517,898 + 8 
NATURAL GAS? 
Production ($1,000) 323,401 275,144 + 18 
SULFUR 
Recovered from gas (long tons) 3,086 1,922 + 61 





*Preliminary. 
tIncludes casinghead gas. 


due to the fact that Texas factories are highly automated 
and employ fewer persons than their total investment 
figures would suggest. 

Other large relative increases in employment were re- 
ported by Nevada (127%), New Mexico (124%), Ari- 
zona (84°), Kansas (68%), and Florida (56%). But 
these states each accounted for less than one percent of the 
national total of employment in manufacturing plants in 
1954. Some states (e.g., Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania) registered absolute declines. 

New capital expenditures at Texas plants in operation 
during 1954 totalled $457 million, considerably above the 
$425 million total reported for all six New England states, 
the $388.5 million reported by the seven West North 
Central States, the $400.3 million for the four East South 
Central States, and the $126.7 million total of the eight 
Mountain States. The total for the West South Central 
States was $747.7 million, almost equal to the $768.7 mil- 
lion spent in the three Pacific States (Washington, Oregon, 
and California). States which exceeded Texas in expendi- 
tures were New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, and California. 

Analysis of employment figures by major industry 
groups within the state shows that food processing is still 
considerably in the forefront. The total for food processing 
in 1954 was 68,652, compared with 57,161 in the manu- 
facture of transportation equipment, the second largest 
industry group. Other industries which employed more 
than 20,000 were petroleum and coal products, chemicals 
and products, machinery (except electrical), apparel and 
related products, printing and publishing, primary metals, 
and lumber and wood products. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 











August 1956* January-August 











Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 

TEXAS 1,355 81 750 2,186 14,807 13,714 
Southwest 160 17 129 306 2,170 2,075 
Gulf Coast 126 24 99 249 1,776 1,709 
East 46 8 57 111 737 663 
North Central 410 12 343 765 6,309 6,125 
West 483 0 111 594 3,903 8,452 
Panhandle 130 20 11 161 913 690 





*For four weeks ending September 1, 1956. 
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REFINERY STOCKS* Labor Statistics 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 
ESTIMATES OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 








Percent change Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the 


Thousands of barrels Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 


— sa Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
Aug July Aug 






































rom rom 
Product 1956 1956 1955 July 1956 Aug 1955 
iin ee aa iN a a pata Percent change 
UNITED STATES Thousands ——- SPO aR TSE ESAS 
Gasoline _ 175,571 «177,861 ««158,2022 — 1 + 15 i th ke ee 
Distillate 188,449 119,289 188,365 +16 + Industry 1956* 1956 1955 July 1956 Aug 1955 
Residual 46,7838 44,598 46,587 + 6 + —— —e oaaememaee 
Kerosene 82,401 29,607 3495 + 9 — 7 TOTAL NONAGRI- 
TEXAS CULTURAL 2,388.0 2,377.5 2,314.3 +e + 8 
Gasoline 30,843 31,140 26,827 — 1 + 15 an a a die bine Ml 
sie! ny . eam apa me ee 
Dietiiete a ae ee eS MANUFACTURING .... 474.5 464.9 4539 + 2 + 6 
Resitest — — — FS Sl le 231.8 2272 2168 + 2 + 7 
Kerosene anne ial a. 2. Ordnance ar oe ae eee 
PE AE TETRIS OWRBED Lumb 24. 4. 2 oe 
*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. ace <a ape — premeete . ons ” : B 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent vernaape nda agereeg aan ah sg * 8 
el , Stone, clay, and glass 17.5 17.6 17.6 — 1 — 1 
Primary metals . 26.0 23.7 26.4 + 10 — 2 
P ” Fabricated metal products 22.9 22.6 20.9 oe + 10 
Largest increases by employment group between 1947 Machinery, except 
and 1954 were registered by transportation equipment electrical 43.1 424 395 + 2 + 9 
(36,426), chemicals (14,000), food processing and pri- Electrical equipment 8.6 8.5 C4) rk Fee 
3 ‘ d } Transportation equipment 68.0 66.9 57.8 + 32 + 18 
mary metals (both 11,000). On the other hand, the lumber enie Minditie dade mp as vi a ie GN Rielle 
and wood products industry reported a decrease of slightly 
° . 242.7 937.7 27 r ‘ 
less than 10,000, undoubtedly due in part to greater <n eat sys "as — bie : ; 
emphasis on output of pulp and paper and less on sawed Seance sanbuae 1. Bie) eee eee oe 
lumber. Apparel 29.9 29.2 3810 +2 — 4 
As would be expected, largest capital expenditures for Paper and allied products. 79 7.9 8.0 genes 
’ s 4 Printing and publishing 27.8 27.8 27.3 oe + 2 
1954 were reported by the petroleum and coal products inti enon caine 
and chemicals industries. These two industries accounted pasiieate Pre a ee ee ee ee 
for slightly over two-thirds of the $456.8 million total. Petroleum products 49.2 49.1 48.4 1: oe 
Major Texas industries ranked according to value ipso anil Ree ae a ; 
added by manufacture are the chemicals group, food Pa a CR -— ss os on ae 
processing, petroleum and coal products, transportation iaiaiiiitaiaaiaa ge 2 
equipment, and machinery (except electrical). ee ee aa ee te, 
The largest total payroll was in the transportation equip- Mining 181.5 1824 1805 — 1 + 1 
ment industry. Food processing was second, followed by Petroleum and natural ges 1283 1823 1224 — 1 + 1 
f ° Metal, coal, and other 
petroleum and coal products and chemicals. silathe es 62 oa wna tae 
Food processing reported the largest number of estab- i ’ 
. —s . t tructi 171. 1 +s 
lishments (1,922). Two other major industries reported “°"'#*t construction ee ee =“ 
more than 1,000 plants: printing and publishing (1,367) Transportation and utilities. 228.4 227.4 228.8 + + 
and lumber and wood products (1,044). Food processing oo oe — yy a = : ~~ : 
° er transportation . 5. . ‘ t 
also accounted for the largest number of plants having 100 iciicesitesk: 6s a Pi Fin 
or more employees, 159 out of the state total of 750. Ap- Public utilities 89.2 89.38 89.1 ** ** 
i , Was second, 
parel, bss th 86 plants, was second Government 841.9 344.4 328.5 — 1 + .4 
Harris County alone accounted for about one-fourth of 
4 42 2 aa 
the state total of value added by manufacture. Other lead- "24° — i ee 
# - / Wholesale trade 167.6 166.5 159.9 - i — 6 
ing counties were: Dallas, Tarrant, Jefferson, and Galves- Retail trade 476.9 475.8 460.9 oe a 
ton, In that order. General merchandise 75.6 74.6 73.6 + 1 + 8 
: Food and li tores.. 91.5 91.6 86.0 *e 
Among Texas’ 15 standard metropolitan areas, the least ar ah eee. ae sa : : 
value added was reported by Austin, San Angelo, and Rend os “és we 4 ee 
Laredo, However, Austin had more manufacturing em- Other retail trade 228.8 228.9 221.7 * + 8 
ployees than Amarillo, Lubbock, or Wichita Falls. ' : 
. ‘ Finance, insurance, real 
Out of the total of 8,944 manufacturing establishments, estate 111.4 111.0 105.9 * 64+6«6 
Harris County accounted for 1,421 and Dallas County had Banks and trust companies 27.3 27.8 26.3 *o 6+ 4 
1,376. Of these, 150 plants in Harris County had 100 or Insurance 48.4 47.9 456 + 1 + 6 
more employees, compared with 131 in Dallas County. Real estate and finance 85.7 35.8 84.0 a 
Figures for Brazoria and Hutchinson counties were Service and miscellaneous... 283.9 283.8 277.7 6+ 
withheld to avoid disclosure of data for individual com- Hotels and lodging places. 27.5 27.7 268 — 1 + 8 
panies, If information for these two counties could be pub- Laundries and cleaners... 31.7 32.0 810 — 1 + 2 
lished, they undoubtedly would outrank several of the Other business services... 224.7 224.1 219.9 * 6+ 2 


standard metropolitan areas in every category reported. 


STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 








*Preliminary. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Finance Statistics CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


EVENU ECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
- aes Source: Board ef Governors of the Federal Reserve System 





Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 





Percent change 
















































































































September 1-August 31 Aug1956 Augi1956 Aug 1955 
pr Dienent from from rom 
eee 1955-56 1954-55 shasine Account July 1956 Aug 1955 July 1955 
TOTAL $951,435,507 $838,009,264 + 14 TOTAL ASSETS 1 <2  ¥ +e 
Loans and investments, less 
Ad valorem, inheritance, and poll loans to banks and valu- 
taxes 41,289,754 36,190,392 + 14 peek coateecinas 1 1 3 vee 
Natural and casinghead gas Loans, less loans to banks and 
production taxes 41,425,801 39,253,535 6 valuation reserves Sf r 8 3 
Crude oil production taxes 138,257,384 129,665,003 Gninmaiel anmustieel aod 
Other gross receipts and wey a agricultural loans = ¥ 1 4 ie 
production taxes 21,182,424 = 19,633,357 Jat Loans for purchasing or carrying 
Insurance companies and other securities i ss + 25 =e 
occupation taxes 23,413,882 21,874,191 - 3 Soca? uta tin Sneme 5 ve + 8 j 
Net motor fuel taxes 157,326,129 121,083,573 + 30 a ee 264 4497 a. ‘ 
Cigarette tax and licenses - 44,352,188 35,044,872 + 27 minsas | WES \cesnmhant 1 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and securities a. 2 a =. 
licenses 30,144,870 21,441,721 + 41 octane tlle i. ers ie 
Automobile and other sales taxes 23,054,046 22,619,378 + 2 RE 
All licenses and fees 24,582,249 19,264,792 + 27 iniabiedones +143 4.395 aie 
Franchise taxes $1,817,518 30,139,698 + 6 Treasury notes ae 2 8 ae 
Mineral leases, land sales, rentals, Bonds ee hag 1 
and bonuses - 48,097,266 31,784,031 + 61 Gther escuritics a aa os : 
Oil and gas royalties 28,045,831 25,254,016 + 11 ttn bn tices _ 92 — 90 + 41 
Interest earned 20,327,906 18,082,647 + 12 eee 
Unclassified receipts 55,060,432 50,529,839 - 9 Se Poe L o4 2 
Other miscellaneous revenue 9,378,834 16,957,002 — 45 Gaels tin wanlte 2149 4 4 1 a 
Federal aid for highways 53,191,886 45,136,759 r 18 Balances with domestic 
Federal aid for public welfare 118,842,550 118,718,920 +s eine Pie, 2 Le L 
Other federal aid 15,617,675 17,746,428 — 12 es 5 + 93 AS) ies 
Donations and grants 254,342 170,153 + 49 TOTAL LIABILITIES + 2 L 9 3 
Unemployment compensation taxes 25,822,590 17,418,957 + 48 Total adjusted deposits L 3g + 9 : 2 
S — ————~ Demand deposit + + T 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. ee cue e fi + : Bs 
U.S. Government deposits + 88 + 19 + 19 
r : e sits * al oe 
LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS Catal tatarbank deposits . : 
Domestic banks — 1 > 2 — 1 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock Foreign banks 4 a9 ri i OE 
Borrowings - 62 — 21 + 15 
Percent change Other liabilities + 19 + 46 + 91 
Aug 1956 Aug 1956 CAPITAL ACCOUNTS a i 1 - il + 11 
Aug July Aug from from os Bas 
¢ ] 1955 oa 
Type 1956 1956 1965 July 1956 Aug 195 Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
Number month. 
page a aa: ey aes **Ch i -half 4 
ALL LOANS 4,197 3,987 5,049 8 — 17 Change is less than one-half of one percent 
Construction 800 750 1,189 + 7 — 33 
Purchase 1,506 1,346 1,890 + 12 — 20 FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Other 1,891 1,891 1,970 oe — 4 
wisest vat abMare Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 
ALL LOANS 24,535 28,785 34,863 + 3 — 30 <= Sule dakuaees 91 | 
Construction 7,126 7,321 11,608 — 3 — 29 Dieent 
Purchase 11,401 10,410 14,994 + 10 — Account and area 1956 1955 change | 
Other 6,008 6,054 8,261 — il — 27 
wo TEXAS 311,237,446 281,757,186 + 10 
**Change is less than one-half of one percent. ° aeemaate ae 
Income 60,383,807 60,619,747 ** 
Wholesale Prices in the U.S. Employment 2,383,368 2,602,274 — 8 
. Withholding 207,175,541 183,528,767 + 13 
IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949#100 Other 41,294,730 35,006,398 + 18 
150 | | T T T T T ] 150 FIRST DISTRICT 179,996,292 156,898,015 + 16 
| | aaa | ae | Income 29,726,293 25,973,714 + 14 
hog ee Ces es re Employment 83,086 116,128 — 72 
a ae se EE ROE MP bios acs. ig mes ene 100.-~—S Withholding 122,346,493 107,570,521 + 14 
| } | } ip eee | okay on | Other 27,890,420 23,287,652 + 20 
Hn +—- —as | SECOND DISTRICT 131,241,154 124,859,171 + 5 
| | ; | | ae Income 30,657,514 34,646,033 —12 
50} | Gad ded ae ke le | T = lee ey 750 Employment 2,350,282 2,486,146 — 6 
|_| =e i a fre 2 Be feet (ee oe es ee ea | — Withholding 84,829,048 75,958,246 + 12 
| oe fo | | | | } | Other 13,404,310 11,768,746 + 14 
Vee De Ee ie —-—~ 


1940 “4) ‘42 ‘43 
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**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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This month, as the first hint of fall braces the air and 
an exciting briskness replaces summer’s lethargy, Texas 
pecan growers will climb high in their trees and shake 
down an estimated $5 million harvest. On through Novem- 
ber, the pecan-lined river bottoms of the central and east- 
ern parts of the state will reverberate the sound of base- 
ball bats and mechanical shakers jarring tree limbs. By 
then, it is estimated, the big sheets spread under the trees 
will have collected a 25-million-pound shower. Such a 
crop would be 34% below last year and 18% below the 
1945-1954 average (see table below) but would nonethe- 
less constitute a good harvest. And in the leading pecan- 
producing counties (front cover) the crop will bring a 
welcome boost to sagging farm incomes. 


U.S. PECAN PRODUCTION 














1945-1954 average 1955 Est. 1956 

Totalcrop %im- Totalcrop %im- Totalcrop % im- 
State (thous Ibs) proved (thous lbs) proved (thous lbs) proved 
Texas 30,565 14 38,000 15 25,000 15 
Georgia . 35,631 84 10,000 80 53,400 86 
Alabama . 15,266 81 8,000 85 24,000 19 
Mississippi _.. 7,985 47 10,000 45 13,500 45 
Louisiana ..... 18,335 24 25,000 8 10,800 35 
Oklahoma .... 19,210 7 33,000 10 12,000 10 
Total U.S.* ... 137,798 47 146,860 29 161,875 57 





*Total U.S. production also includes small production in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Arkansas, New Mexico, and Florida. 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 


The pecan, a species of hickory, is the official state tree 
of Texas.* It grows wild along the state’s many water- 
courses, and Texas is by far the leading state in number 
of pecan trees (approximately 100 million). However, as 
the table above indicates, Georgia, with comparatively few 
native pecan trees, usually exceeds Texas in the produc- 
tion of nuts. Most of Georgia’s pecan production comes 
from commercial orchards. An average 84% of its nuts 





* By act of the Thirty-sixth Legislature in 1919. The pecan was 
adopted not only because it flourishes in a large part of the state 
but also as a tribute to the late Governor James S, Hogg, who had 
requested that a pecan tree be planted by his grave. 
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The Futureina Nutshell: 


Pecans in Texas 


Texas’ state tree gives more in profits than it receives in attention. 
Georgia, with far fewer trees, usually outproduces Texas. The 
reasons are significant. 


are “improved” varieties from nursery-grown, trans- 
planted trees or from native trees grafted with buds of 
commercial varieties. These improved trees all produce 
some type of papershell pecan. Texas’ production, by con- 
trast, averages only 14% in improved varieties. Texas 
growers are mainly farmers, ranchers, and land-owning 
businessmen who harvest their native tree crop as a side- 
line to their other ventures. Commercial orchards con- 
stitute a very minor part of the Texas industry. 


Farm Cash Income in Texas 
IndexeUnadjusted for seasonal variation e 1947-1949°100 





te) 
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The fact that some 86% of the state’s pecan crop is of 
native, hardshell varieties does not make Texas pecans 
any less desirable. More than 75% of all pecans are 
shelled before reaching the consumer; only during the 
holiday season are unshelled pecans purchased in very 
large amounts. The softness or hardness of the shells 
makes little difference to the grinding teeth of the pecan 
shelling machines. In the comparison of taste, controver- 
sies flare among pecan lovers, but the consensus seems to 
be that native nuts are as good as, or better than, paper- 
shells. 

The big difference between native and improved varie- 
ties seems to be in the growers’ attitude toward them. Most 
of Texas’ pecan trees have been left in their original wild 
state—crowded in clusters, competing with underbrush 
and trees of other species for the available soil nutrients, 
moisture, and sunlight. Without thinning, the trees bear 
only a fraction of their potential output. In addition, 








INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 — 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 











Aug 1956 Aug 1956 


Aug July Aug from from 

Index 1956 1956 1955 July 1956 Aug 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 250 255 257 — 2 — 8 
ALL CROPS 249 257 249 — 3 s 
Food grains 211 216 205 2 3 
Feed grains and hay 176 175 149 1 + 18 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 278 802 202 — 8 + 38 
Fruit 103 103 119 os - 13 
Truck crops 7 476 299 — 21 26 
Cotton 250 255 267 — 2 — 6 
Oil-bearing crops 264 240 247 + 10 + 7 

LIVESTOCK AND 

PRODUCTS 252 253 268 * f 
Meat animals 265 269 292 — 1 - 9 
Dairy products 250 248 245 + 1 + 2 
Poultry and eggs 215 206 224 ae 4 
Wool 255 255 255 es os 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


many native Texas groves are on marginal land. Pecans 
are deep-rooted trees and need plenty of moisture. They 
grow best in fertile soil which is well drained, deep, and 
capable of absorbing and holding large amounts of water. 
Yet many owners of pecan groves, making little effort to 
improve growing conditions, leave the trees unheeded ex- 
cept at picking time. If pecan prices are low, they may 
not even bother to harvest their crops. 

Until now, Texas pecanmen have been making reason- 
ably good profits by reinvesting very little of the returns. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


But this lack of attention to the trees is the chief reason 
why Texas, even with its great native groves, is not the 
largest producing state. An industry spokesman, A. H. 
Krezdorn, Texas A & M horticulturist and secretary-treas- 
urer of the Texas Pecan Growers Association, says that 
progress is impossible unless growers adopt better tree 
management practices and start producing annual crops 
of predictable size. He emphasizes that “it cannot survive 
as a large industry if it produces 45 million pounds one 
year and 25 million pounds the next [see table below]. 
Consumers such as bakers don’t want to use pecans one 
year and walnuts the next.” 


TEXAS PECAN PRODUCTION AND VALUE 

















1950-1956 

Production Value 
Year (thous of pounds) (thous of dols) 
1950 35,000 9,625 
1951 5,700 1,285 
1952 47,200 8,104 
1953 28,000 4,680 
1954 22,500 5,886 
1955 38,000 n.a. 
1956* 25,000 5,000 

*Estimated. 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. 


Scientifically planned improvements (see box) are be- 
ing fostered by several groups in the state. Although pecan 
growing in Texas is largely a backyard business of small 








® Thinning trees for proper spacing. 
Forty-year-old trees should be spaced about 
nine to the acre (today there are often as many 


as 200). 


® Spraying for insect and disease control. 
Last year growers lost 5 million to 7 million 
pounds of pecans because of casebearer dam- 
age. Although this insect can be controlled 
readily for $.80 to $1.00 a tree, few growers 
spray their trees. 


® Irrigating and fertilizing where needed. 
Adequate moisture throughout the growing 
season is all-important, because the pecan meat 
develops late in the season, after the shell has 


of the industry: 


Pecan experts recommend 
five ways to further growth 


reached full size. Poor filling results if water is 
inadequate at the last of the season. 

® Efficient grading and marketing. 
Many growers now sell their crops ''on the 
tree.’ This means that harvesting is done by the 
buyers, who are interested less in tree conser- 
vation than in collecting as large a crop as pos- 
sible. Other growers do their own harvesting 
but bring their crops into town ungraded, un- 
sized, and mixed with trash. 

© Developing groves of improved varieties, 
This can be done by planting new trees or top- 
working native trees (i.e., grafting on improved 
buds). Larger papershell production would al- 
low the state to increase its part of the gen- 
erally more profitable in-shell trade. 
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producers who are reluctant to organize, the largest grow- 
ers have banded together in the Texas Pecan Growers As- 
sociation. This group seeks to promote the Texas industry 
by acquainting growers with new developments and act- 
ing as a cohesive force to stimulate an esprit de corps 
among pecanmen. Better organization, research, and mar- 
keting programs were listed among its projects at the state 
convention in Brownwood last July. 

The work of the U. S. Pecan Field Station in Brown- 
wood is another big factor in the progress of the indus- 
try. There, on a 60-acre tract donated by the City of 
Brownwood and operated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, horticulturists study proper orchard manage- 
ment practices. Research is carried on in insect control, 
irrigation, and fertilization. The scientists also conduct 
experiments in developing new varieties of pecans. They 
recently produced two distinct new strains, the Barton and 
the Comanche. 

Also active in research on pecans is the Texas A & M 
Experiment Station System, which recently perfected an 
easy-to-make, portable pecan huller and separator. The 
machine, pulled by tractor from tree to tree, separates the 
nuts from twigs, hulls, pebbles, and other trash and de- 
livers them clean and ready to be sacked. The Texas A & 
M College System is currently studying ways to improve 
marketing methods. Pecans from various regions of Texas 
are compared with those of other states. When the quality 
of the nuts produced in different areas is definitely known, 
it will be possible to formulate accurate standards. Texas 
growers, who generally sell high-quality pecans, should 
profit by an improved grading system. To promote con- 
sumption, A & M food and nutrition specialists are de- 
veloping new processing methods and new pecan recipes. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-August 














Percent 
Commodity 1956 1955 change 
Thousands of dollars 

TOTAL 927,160 925,569 ae 
Cotton .... . 204,499 252,086 — 19 
Cottonseed ..... 11,304 22,710 — 60 
Wheat ....... 81,045 $1,828 — 2 
Oats 5,565 9,942 — 44 
Corn , 10,104 9,601 + 5 
Grain sorghum 87,432 33,681 + tl 
Flaxseed 840 1,635 —7 
Peanuts 4,788 8,874 + 23 
Rice 8,415 4,186 — 18 
Cattle .... 224,879 223,076 + 1 
Calves 65,712 62,199 + 6 
Hogs ...... : 42,752 86,711 + 16 
Sheep and lambs . 24,488 17,7938 + 88 
Wool 11,656 10,849 + 7 
Mohair 7,085 7,095 iad 
Poultry 41,810 82,456 + 29 
Eggs $9,743 42,189 — 6 
Milk and milk products 86,493 69,761 + 24 
Fruit and vegetables 74,055 53,907 + 37 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

Farm cask ineome as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
eash income by 6% to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been devel- 
oped for computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of local 
importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair the accuracy 
of the index shown on page 20. 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-August 











Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 31,220 $1,729 — 2. 
TOTAL FRUIT 5,182 7,593 — 83 
Canteloupes 2,882 8,421 — 33 
Grapefruit 68 408 — 83 
Honeydews 543 410 + 32 
Mixed citrus 101 48 +110 
TOTAL VEGETABLES 25,738 23,964 + 7 
Beets 97 78 + 24 
3roccoli 54 9 +500 
Cabbage 2,411 1,908 + 26 
Cauliflower 1,061 595 + 78 
Corn 168 876 — 55 
Lettuce 1,721 2,051 — 16 
Onions 4,433 4,223 + 5 
Potatoes 806 539 + 50 
Spinach 866 627 + 38 
Tomatoes 3,190 4,431 — 28 
Mixed vegetables 5,001 4,464 + 12 
ALL OTHER 305 172 77 





The efforts of these and other organizations are doing 
much to awaken Texas pecanmen to the need for improve- 
ments in their growing and marketing practices. Like pine 
trees, pecans are a native resource of the state. Yet, while 
much publicity has been given to the need for forest con- 
servation, in past years little notice has been taken of the 
waste in the state’s pecan groves. The market for pecans— 
bakeries, confectioneries, grocery outlets, and the leather 
industry (which uses pecan hulls as a source of tannin) — 
has the capacity to absorb at least twice the present pecan 
production. Proper management on the part of growers 
could well result in substantial increases in output. If the 
state’s pecanmen adopt these improved practices, the 
Texas pecan industry seems certain to reach new levels of 
prosperity. 

James H. KeaHey 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





Aug 1956 Aug 1956 








Aug July Aug from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 July 1956 Aug 1955 
TOTAL 7,025 5,376 2,464 + 31 +185 
Cattle 4,654 8,788 1,496 + 23 +211 
Calves ‘ 1,289 839 516 + 64 +150 
Hogs 2 3 1 — 33 +100 
Sheep 1,080 747 451 + 45 +139 
INTERSTATE 6,569 4,922 2,230 + 33 +195 
Cattle 4,311 8,420 1,340 + 26 +222 
Calves 1,241 790 484 + 57 +156 
Hogs 0 1 0 —100 se 
Sheep 1,017 711 406 + 43 +150 
INTRASTATE : 456 455 234 oe + 95 
Cattle 843 868 156 — 7 +120 
Calves 48 49 $2 — 2 + 50 
Hogs 2 2 1 +s +100 
Sheep 68 36 45 + 75 + 40 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60 ; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


Local 


Business 














Percent change 

















Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) 

Retail sales 5 — 8 
Department and apparel stores 12 2 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 8 — 24 

Postal receipts > 67,103 + 1 38 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 1,476,948 — 36 — 41 

Bank debits (thousands) RS 74,233 + + 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 57,474 — 1 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 — 1 + 13 

Employment 30,050 tad + 8 
Manufacturing employment 3,380 — 3 + 7 

Percent unemployed 4.7 — 4 + 4 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receiptsf $ 2,963 — 6 + 19 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 22,000 +389 — 48 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {... $ 4,177 + 6 + 26 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.1 + 9 — 4 

AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") 

Retail sales* 4 + 1 
Automotive stores* - % +t 7 
Drug stores* + 9 + & 
Eating and drinking places* 3 +s 
Florists* ee — 6 
Food stores* - 6 — 20 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* 24 12 
Liquor stores* + 6 — 8 

Postal receipts $ 133,016 + 6 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,489,211 — 35 + 11 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 164,397 nd + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢.$ 103,149 — 8 — 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.8 + 3 + 7 

Employment 46,550 wind + $8 
Manufacturing employment 5,330 + 1 + 1 

Percent unemployed 4.2 oe 18 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts $ 20,804 + 21 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 466,613 + 72 — 70 

Employment (area) 119,500 + 1 + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 64,900 r 2 + 15 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 9 — 7 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales + 8 — 10 
Automotive stores — 8 — 32 
Department and apparel stores + 18 + 8 
Eating and drinking places + 2 — 38 
Food stores 7 + 18 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 29 + 5 
Gasoline and service stations + il + 7 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + i — 6 

Postal receipts $ 246,838 + 8 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,114,877 + 15 — 13 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 147,890 — 9 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 113,791 se — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 — 7 + 10 

Employment 69,200 se + 65 
Manufacturing employment 5,180 + 1 + 11 

Percent unemployed 3.8 — 8 +? 

BAY CITY (pop. 14,042') 

Postal receipts g 8,950 + 6 — 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,599 + 20 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)!.. $ 17,426 + 2 + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover $ 8.1 + 33 + 1 





Percent change 


























Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts g 18,699 + 12 + i 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 517,900 + 58 +142 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,614 — 6 ~~. 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 24,157 + 5 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 65 — 1 

Employment (area) 410,800 + 1 — a 
Manufacturing employment (area) 92,400 + 5 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 8 + 8 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales* + 8 — 1 
Automotive stores* . — — 6 
Department and apparel stores* + § + 3 
Eating and drinking places* = ee | om: § 
Food stores* + 4 + 18 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* - 1 a= 

Postal receipts $ 96,893 + 20 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,270,588 + 2) + 67 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 187,878 — 1 + 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){..$ 104,442 od + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 | r 3 

Employment (area) 86,800 +* + 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,450 — 2 r & 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 — 9 — 29 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts $ 8,788 + 20 + $8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 258,756 +102 +127 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,308 + 1 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,821 *e + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.8 +* + 5 

BIG SPRING (pop. 20,654") 

Retail sales 5 — 8 
Automotive stores — 6 — 6 
Department and apparel stores — ll + 9 
Drug stores | — 5 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 23 + 14 

Postal receipts $ 22,490 — 4 — 12 

Building permits, less federal] contracts $ 244,435 — 86 + 10 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 28,944 + 17 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?.. $ 26,750 — 3 + 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 16 + 7 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts g 14,353 r 2 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 219,750 + 8 + 86 

Bank debits (thousands) g 16,831 os + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){.. $ 15,539 — 2 — 1 

Annual! rate of deposit turnover 12.9 + i + 10 

BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) 

Retail sales + 16 oe 
Automotive stores + 32 + 6 
Department and apparel stores ~~ ii — 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores —1l + 22 

Postal receipts $ 17,548 + 18 - >» 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 318,625 +1491 +1099 

Bank debits (thousands) g 10,625 — 2 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) !... $ 11,970 — 8 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 2 + 21 

BRYAN (pop. 23,883") 

Retail sales* + 15 t+ 1 
Food stores* + 22 + 28 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* + & + ll 

Postal receipts $ 18,919 + 20 + 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 299,760 + 13 + 49 





For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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Conditions 
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Percent change 
































Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from 
__ Gity and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

BRADY (pop. 5,944). 

Postal receipts $ 3,309 — 65 + 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,300 — 41 + 21 

Bank debits (thousands) z 2,339 — 32 — 387 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 5725 + 8 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 4.2 — 34 — 40 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts $ 4,230 — 22 — 36 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,905 +e + 33 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,787 + 67 + 42 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) }....$ 9,891 — 20 — 23 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 + 88 + 62 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) 

Retail sales* + 10 + 1 
Automotive stores* + 7 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* + 15 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 141,118 + 4 + 91 

CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) 

Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 1,699 + 4 + 18 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {... $ 8,859 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 + 4 + 10 

CISCO (pop. 5,230) 

Postal receipts $ 3,539 — 4 — 18 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,576 + 2 + il 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 3,659 — 2 — 13 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 4 + 27 

CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122. 956") 

Retail sales + 6 — 6 
Automotive stores + 6 — 16 
Department and apparel stores + 12 + 4 
Food stores — 5 + 28 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores : + 2 oe 

Postal receipts $ 139,825 + 7 + 15 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,018,961 — 63 — 61 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 183,008 + 1 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)}..$ 110,154 + 2 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.2 + 4 + §& 

Employment 64,400 ™ + 2 
Manufacturing employment 8,330 * add 

Percent unemployed 4.5 — 8 — 22 

CORSICANA (pop. 19,211) 

Department and apparel store sales + 15 — 5 

Postal receipts $ 22,319 + 65 + 63 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 83,100 + 12 + 87 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,946 — 8 — 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?...$ 21,187 + 2 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 1 — 4 

DENTON (pop. 21,372) 

Postal receipts $ 20,612 — 4 + 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 102,800 — 43 — 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,5338 — 10 — 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) !...$ 16,415 — $8 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 6 — 11 

EDINBURG (pop. 15,993 ). 

Postal receipts 6,339 — 29 — 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 89,633 — 44 + 32 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,571 + 3 — 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t....$ 9,195 + 15 + 22 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.1 — 15 — 18 








Percent change 

















s Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
City and item 1956. July 1956 Aus 1955 

DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 

Retail sales* + 6 — 2 
Automotive stores* + 2 — 10 
Department and apparel stores* + 3 + § 
Drug stores* — 2 — 9 
Eating and drinking places* +t 9 + 2 
Florists* + 26 + 18 
Food stores* + 8 + 10 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* + 4 — 30 
Gasoline and service stations* + 5 + 10 
General merchandise stores* rt 1 — 5 
Jewelry stores* — 17 — 2 
Liquor stores* + 22 + 9 
Lumber, building sietatta’, and 

hardware stores* . — 10 — 23 
Office, store, and schoo] supply 

dealers* + 11 + 17 

Postal receipts $ 1,778,442 + 18 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 7,277,065 — 46 — 61 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,052,930 — 4 + 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 965,559 id *% 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 25.6 — 2 + 2 

Employment (area) 331,200 ** + §& 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,200 + 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — 7 +e 

DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) 

Postal receipts $ 12,283 + 27 + 21 

Building permits, less federal contracts. $ 154,745 +210 + 79 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,773 — 4 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,491 — 1 + it 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 — 6 — 6 

DENISON (pop. 17,504) 

Retail sales + 12 — 5 
Automotive stores + 13 — 4 
Department and apparel stores + 1 — 4 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 20 — 36 

Postal receipts $ 15,946 + 20 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 211,940 + 59 +120 

Bank debits (thousands) § 14,098 + 4 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {._$ 16,987 + 8 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 1 — 2 

EL PASO (pop. 182,505") 

Retail sales* + 9 a 
Automotive stores* — 5 — 17 
Department and apparel stores* + 14 + 10 
Drug stores* + 5 + 10 
Food stores* 2 + 11 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* — 1 —14 
Piano and musica] instrument 

stores* + 17 + 18 

Postal receipts $ 183,838 + 8 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,040,621 — 18 + 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 248,968 + 8 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 127,796 — 2 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.2 + 8 + 17 

Employment 78,300 + 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment 12,680 + 1 + 65 

Percent unemployed 4.8 + 2 + 23 

GIDDINGS (pop. 2 7932) 

Postal receipts $ 2,375 + 21 at 1@ 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,865 + 16 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?.. $ 3,440 — 9 — 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.3 eS FT + 24 





For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 











Percent change 























Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 

Retail sales* + 8 - 4 
Automotive stores* + 7 — 18 
Department and apparel stores* + 20 — 2 
Eating and drinking places* + 8 — 7 
Food stores* + 1 + 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores* + 20 + 12 
Gasoline and service stations* + 8 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* + 5 . 

Postal receipts $ 593,087 + 14 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,093,814 +149 22 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 680,712 — 4 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 371,141 +e + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.0 - 3 8 

Employment (area) 199,500 + 1 - 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 64,900 + 2 + 15 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.1 — 9 — 7 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 

Retail sales + 7 — 8 
Department and apparel stores + 20 + 13 
Food stores oe + 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 7 — 19 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores — 23 — 15 

Postal receipts z 67,502 - 4 t+ 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 136,416 40 — 89 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 109,530 + 23 + 33 

End-of-month deposits (thousands): $ 72,748 + € + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.6 + 25 + 33 

Employment (area) 47,800 1 + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,650 + 2 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 - 7 — 12 

GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 

Postal receipts $ 13,548 + 7 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 413,27 + 53 — 72 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 15,378 11 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)i §$ 13,380 + 1 — ll 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 3.9 — 10 3 

Employment (area) 331,200 ° 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,200 + | 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 7 +s 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts 3,798 —17 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ + 2 - 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ §$ — 2 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover r 4 5 

Employment (area) +? 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) ,720 + + 17 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 — 5 14 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) 

Postal receipts ,437 — 15 _ 5 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3,271 + 34 + 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)!.. $ 3,192 — 6 + 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 35 + 8 

GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 

Postal receiptst $ 8,456 — 24 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,600 — 17 72 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,571 + 8&8 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 5,330 — 1 - 16 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 - 7 - 8 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14 .994) 

Postal receipts $ 17,734 + 7 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 305,448 +109 — 37 

Employment (area) 331,200 ala + § 
Manufacturing employment (area) 85,200 + 1 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.5 — 7 id 








TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








Percent change 


























Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500°) 

Retail sales* 11 — 21 
Department and apparel stores* 5 - 3 
Food stores* + 23 — 6 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores* + 11 20 

Postal receipts $ 6,723 - -s — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 187,015 + 28 — 61 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 12,785 — 1 — 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 14,731 + 1 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 + 1 — 12 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038' ) 

Postal receipts $ 27,332 — 18 + 1 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 428,282 + 50 + 77 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 62,690 + — 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 26,328 — 6 ed 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 27.9 5 — 17 

HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

Retail sales] 7 + 8 
Automotive stores] 4 5 
Department and apparel stores] 15 + 10 
Drug stores] 2 + 11 
Eating and drinking places] + 22 + 6 
Food stores] + 1 + 14 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores] + 1 + 6 
Gasoline and service stations] + 9 + 4 
General merchandise stores] + 4 + 11 
Liquor stores] + 65 — 8 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores{ + 5 — 18 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers] + 11 + 46 

Postal receipts $ 1,169,567 + 9 + il 

Building permits, less federal contracts $14,098,400 + 2g + 60 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,267,235 ~ + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)} $ 1,228,456 + 1 + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.3 r 1 + 9 

Employment (area) 410,800 + J] + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 92,400 + 6 + 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 8 + 3 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

Retail sales* + 23 — 12 
Automotive stores + 36 17 
Food stores* + 7 + 21 

Postal receiptst $ 9,239 + 21 + 32 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 52,400 +135 — 87 

3ank debits (thousands) $ 6,249 ~ 4 + 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! § 14,224 +e + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 — 4 + 3 

JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

Postal receipts $ 5,659 + 15 t 14 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,977 — 6 + 28 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)i §$ 6,838 + << + 6 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 6 + 14 

KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") 

Postal receipts $ 20,044 r il — 22 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 82,179 4 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,041 ve - 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)?t . $ 5,972 3 r 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 os — 21 

KILGORE (pop. 9,638) 

Postal receipts $ 9,548 - 4 - 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 102,598 — 26 — 54 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,192 + 9 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 15,630 + j + 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.7 + 4 + 4 

Employment (area) 25,150 os + 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,720 + 1 + 17 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 — 5 —14 





~ For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 










































































Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1956 Aug 1956 Aug 1956 a -F _— 
August from from August from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 City and item 1956 = July 1056 Aus’ 19 55 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Postal receipts $ 7,938 + 14 + 17 Department and apparel stores sales — 7 —‘} 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 276,150 +297 +674 Postal receipts $ 15,916 — 7 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,178 — 8 — 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 113,228 + 86 — 44 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 11,203 — 3 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,884 — { 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 — 8 — .26 End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 20,591 — 1 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Postal receipts $ 2,896 — 2 — 13 Postal receipts $ 5,872 + 46 + 29 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,500 +109 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,250 +303 +900 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,859 + 2 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,755 + 12 —11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 6,157 — 2 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 5,473 + 6 onus 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 6 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.7 — 1 *e 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350) MIDLAND (pop. 42,600") 
Postal receipts $ 28,808 + 8 + 1 Postal receipts $ 56,734 re + 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,524 +117 +416 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,329,800 — 37 — 19 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,201 + 8 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) $ 70,687 — 8 + 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 18,633 — 2 — § End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 80,470 se + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.6 + 4 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 — 2 + 12 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
Postal receipts $ 1,524 Sou, oe ah a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 181,400 +203 — 78 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,916 + 8 + 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,976 — 1 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 8,738 + 5 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.. $ 7,050 — 8 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 — 8 + 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.4 + 8 — 5 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) NACOGDOCHES (pop. 12, eat ) 
Department and apparel store sales + 19 — 10 Postal receipts 246 + 10 is 
Postal receipts $ 8,039 one Oh a, Oe Building permits, less federal contracts : ton + 66 — 50 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 15,250 — 27 — 70 Bank debits (thousands) $ 11,658 ++ + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,344 + 8 a oe End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 15,492 — 8 + 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t. $ 4,729 — 1 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 — 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 + 6 — 11 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12 5210) 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34, 328° ) Postal receiptst 15,407 + 43 + 26 
Postal receipts $2,831 + 4 + 17 Building permits, less federal contracts : 55,475 — 43 — 64 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 239,485 — 19 —— 4g Bank debits (thousands) $3 8,399 + $s + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 35,985 =i + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 9,366 — 2 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 36,628 + 1 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.6 + 9 + 18 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 — 2 — 3 
Employment (area) 25,150 ed + 4 ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
¢ a Postal receipts $ 18,020 + 13 + 28 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,720 + 1 + 17 i z 
Vigecenk caeninioved (ance) 3.8 oa be mee? }ank debits (thousands) $ 20,627 — 7 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 25,278 — 8 + 10 
LUBBOCK (pop. 128 3074) Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.7 — 65 — 16 
Retail sales ........ + $ — 26 
Automotive stores + § — 84 PALESTINE (pop. 15 9063") 
Department and apparel stores - i oe Postal receipts 9,059 + 8 — 16 
Furniture and household Building permits, less federal contracts : 52,523 — 63 — 7 
appliance stores — 1 — 27 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,268 — 8 + 8 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands)! §$ 13,600 + 2 + 6 
hardware stores — 2 — 49 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.5 + 8 + 5 
Postal receipts ... $ 116,155 + 27 + 27 — . 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,700,615 — 8 — 29 PAMPA (pop. 20,448') 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 117,198 + 8 + 1 Postal receipts $ 17,592 + 16 + 28 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t... $ 85,002 — 8 — 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 216,630 + 21 — 49 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 + 4 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,764 — 8 + 8 
Employment . 42,950 +* + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 21,091 +s + 4 
Manufacturing employment 4,530 — 2 = Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 — 4 + 6 
Percent unemployed ee 5.1 — 4 + 19 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600") Retail sales . + 21 8 
Postal receipts $ 15,464 + 5 + 1 Postal receipts $ 18,140 — |i — 12 
Building permits, less hind mateestn 3; $ 182,000 — 85 — 44 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,600 — 21 — 12 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,636 — 27 — 16 Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,536 + 2 + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)!.. $ 22,970 — 7 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)! .$ 14,700 + 6 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.4 — 30 — 25 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 8 + §& 
McALLEN (pop. 25,326") PASADENA (pop. 22 and 
Department and apparel] stores + 22 ee Postal receipts 28,294 + 6 + 25 
Postal receipts .... $ 18,467 — 2 + 6 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 1,203,100 + 9 + 22 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 181,022 — 52 — 23 Employment (area) 410,800 + 1 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,352 — 10 — 65 Manufacturing employment (area) 92,400 + 6 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 17,508 — 10 + 2 Percent unemployed (area) 3.5 — 8 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.2 — 10 — 12 





For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








August 
1956 


City and item 


PHARR (pop. 8,690) 


Postal receipts $ 4,174 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 27,750 
Bank debits (thousands) . 3,520 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 3,631 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 
Retail sales 

Automotive stores* 

Department and appare! stores* 

Food stores* 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores 

Postal receipts $ 81,951 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 430,395 
Bank debits (thousands) £ 58,778 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 44,216 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.0 
Employment (area) 86,800 

Manufacturing employment (arca) 29,450 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.2 
ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 
Postal receipts a 3,327 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,875 
tank debits (thousands) $ 3,631 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 5,116 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.5 


SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 


Retail sales 


Postal receipts $ 49,580 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 493,126 
Bank debits (thousands) 2 45,035 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 45,731 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 
Employment 22,950 

Manufacturing employment 2,870 


Percent unemployed 5.0 


SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 
Retail sales* 
Automotive stores* 
Department and apparel] stores* 
Drug stores 
Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Gasoline and service stations* 
General merchandise stores* 
Lumber, building material, and 


hardware stores* 


Postal receipts $ 563,545 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,266,131 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 495,191 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 349,906 
Annual] rate of deposit turnover 17.0 
Employment 185,900 

Manufacturing employment 23,375 
Percent unemployed 3.8 


Percent change 


Aug 1956 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 








Percent change 





Aug 1956 Aug 1956 











August from from 
City and item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 

SAN MARCOS (pop. 9,980 

Postal receipts $ 9,121 — 18 — ll 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 20,388 — 18 — 92 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,556 + 1 - 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! §$ 8,159 4 - 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + 6 

SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,555 7 _ 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){. $ 3,836 + 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.1 + 7 — 4 

SEGUIN (pop. 14,000°) 

Postal receipts $ 7,380 - 2 — 15 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 94,126 + 21 — 51 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,507 * — 11 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 15,359 r i — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 + 2 — 9 

SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Retail sales — 2 — 27 
Department and apparel stores + 14 — 2 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores *% — 17 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores — 23 — 50 

Postal receipts $ 24,050 — 12 — 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 105,813 — 77 — 70 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,787 4 - 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 17,219 + 1 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 i. 7 *¢ 

SLATON (pop. 5,036) 

Postal receipts & 2,649 — 9 + 8 

3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 48,300 +446 + 24 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 1,873 + 8 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 3,269 — 2 — 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 + 10 — 1 

SNYDER (pop. 14,111') 

Postal receipts $ 9,260 + 2 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 96,945 — 69 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,198 + 1 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 14,018 — 11 + 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 eee | + 6 








SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,870") 


Postal receipts $ 5,425 + 1 — 16 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 41,400 — 34 —7 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,015 + 2 + 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 10,749 — 3 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.8 + 2 + 2 


SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) 








Postal receipts $ 12,551 + 55 + 21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 149,675 — 22 + 72 
Bank debits (thousands) g 9,005 + 6 + 70 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ..$ 11,366 — 1 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 38 + 538 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) 

Postal receipts BS 8,351 + 12 - 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 39,720 — 87 — 41 
3ank debits (thousands) $ 7,578 + 14 — 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 11,107 — 65 — 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + 18 — 12 








For explanation of symbols, see page 19. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 





















































Percent change Percent change 
Aug 1956 Aug 1956 Aug 1956 Aug 1956 
August from from August from from 
City and ii item 1956 July 1956 Aug 1955 City and item 1966 July 1956 Aug 1955 

TEMPLE iene, 33 912") VERNON (pop. 12,651) 

Retail sales . + 8 ake Department and apparel store sales + 13 a Be? | 
Drug stores . aa ea Postal receipts $ 7,103 + — 19 
Eating and drinking places ea are Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,880 — 65 + $1 
Food stores cae 2 a | Bank debits (thousands) : 3 10,218 — 65 se 
Furniture and aacen can End-of-month deposits (thousands) t...$ 20,221 + 9 + 14 

appliance stores + 36 oe Annual rate of deposit turnover .- mite 6.3 — 7 — 7 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores —1 — 9 VICTORIA (pop. 49, 164") 

Postal receipts ; $ 80,292 + 33 + 7 Retail sales* ..... 2 + §8 — 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 281,525 — 2 — 80 Automotive atores*® AAD AED + 7 — 5& 

Bank debits (thousands) i $ 19,988 — 3 — 10 Food stores* S + 14 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ?... $ 26,322 + 2 + 9 Furniture and housshold 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 *e — 18 appliance stores* .. + 11 — 8 

Gasoline and service stations* + 7 — 6 
. Lumber, building material, and 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) hardware stores* 22.0.0... +* —17 

Retail sales§ oar ae Postal receipts ............... aia 25, 133 + 5 + 6 
ities tel . a ee — 21 Building permits, less federal. contracts $ 2,190,665 +243 +444 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores§ —....................... ieporoum + 8 + 54 WACO (pop. 101 824") 

Postal] receipts$ . ‘ cmcesiae 45,840 — 4 + 8 Retail sales ng + 16 — 8 

Building permits, to Sodevel eutenste $ 103,052 — 23 — 6 Department and souunel anes. ' + 24 — 

Bank debits (thousands) § $ 40,898 — 2 + 8 POR Sassi gsc candeowacete ecket Beets + 81 + 84 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)?... $ 17,008 + % — 4 Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.6 — 4 + 14 appliance stores , — 7 — 19 

Employment$ ‘ 33,800 oe — 3 Postal receipts . $ 109,837 — 6 — 8 
Manufacturing employment? ; 5,340 — 1 — 9 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 978,618 + 30 — 32 

Percent unemployed§ . 7.6 aia — 6 Bank debits (thousands) $ 89,199 + 4 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $ 64,973 + 1 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 16.6 + 2 + 5& 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000') Employment .... 47,200 + 1 se 

Susted dntebeie ae 14,692 8 +14 ‘ Manufacturing a : 9,180 + 1 + 5 

et ercent unemployed .... 4.1 — 18 oe 

Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 292,070 — 34 — 58 

Bank debits (thousands) : .$ 30,585 + 13 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 30,921 + 8 + 1 WICHITA ened (pop. i 9192") 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 11.9 + 8 — 4 pe pT ie eva Oe es a ee oe —ill 

Employment (area) . 47,800 + 1 + 4 Automotive rene pine | Seas — 5 — 20 
Manufacturing employment taren) 11,650 + 2 + 1 Department and apverd stores... ~ + 11 + 9 

Percent unemployed (area) ............. ois 5.3 — 7 — 12 Furniture and household 

appliance stores —................... cies + 11 + 14 
Postal receipts - us ee 85,300 + 7 + 6 

TYLER (pop. 49,443") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 587,730 —48  — 27 

ie iain: + 58,139 ee | + 10 Bank debits (thousands) .... $ 99,939 oa a + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 471,542 — 50 — 41 End-cf-month deposit (thousands) + ae —s 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ... 11.6 ee + 6 

Bank debits (thousands) ~.............. soe 75,139 — il + 5 Bechenmues 38.050 ee rar 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 57,721 — 2 + 2 ued See er eee s, Bae cf 

Manufacturing employment -.............. 3,520 + 1 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover paz 15.6 + 1 + 8 
Percent unemployed ee Rae 4.0 — 6 — 7 
*Preliminary. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 

tSome Postmasters have shifted their reporting period to a four-week month, rather than a calendar month. 
tExcludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 
$Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

*Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Aug July June average month 
1956 1956 1956 1955 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


{Texas business activity, index (100. 0). Sapo 161* 168* 168 
{Miscellaneous freight carloadings in S¥ Dist., *y index (10. 0)... 93 94 94 
tOrdinary life insurance sales, index ad anes setae price 
changes (4.2) . ESO , 230 231 234 
Ordinary life insurance e sales, ‘index Bera : espe 269 269 270 
Bank debits, index.......... ] ae cece Linas 220 211 217 
Bank debits in U. S., index... SITET AO Be ee ro a 188 183 187 
Wholesale prices in U. 5. unadjusted index. ay : 114.0 114.2 113.5 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index : etn eae : 117.2 
Consumers’ prices in U. S., unadjusted index 3 117.0 116.2 115.5 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at seasonally adjusted 
annual rate) ; AE ee OE $ 3245° $ 3249 $ 320.9 
Corporation charters issued (number) : mee 475 524 511 
Business failures (number) : ee Teoh one 24 16 26 


TRADE 
+Total retail sales, index adjusted for price changes (46.8) 130° 135 
Total retail sales, index ees 154 148 152 
Durable-goods stores = re ee A ee ee 141 134 141 
Nondurable-goods stores ? fiaee 161 155 158 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. ‘ 64.9 65.1 ‘ 66.8 
Ratio of collections to oustandings in gener and apparel stores......... 34.1 : 33. 35.8 


PRODUCTION 
tIndustrial electric power consumption, index (14. 6). 291° 325 
tConstruction authorized, index adjusted for price changes (9. il 116* : 13] 
tCrude oil production, index (i) : 130* 127 133 
+tCrude oil runs to stills, index (3.9)... pn ; 147 154 151 
tTotal electric power consumption, index (3. wai ae 299* 321 305 
Gasoline consumption, index Sata se i SRE eae 180 172 
Industrial production in U. S., index ue: He AEE ee ON Re 141° 2 141 141 
Southern pine production, index (ott Se RS Eee ee ee 116 120 
Cottonseed crushed, index : ; eS is 99 128 
Construction authorized, index 22 Raye es A eR eee 167* 7 165° 185 

Residential building .... Pay ENS a5 196° 141° 175 

Nonresidential building : o 151° 154° 163 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) NOLS $140,702 ; $118,613 $149,267 


AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index Roe teak 2 fa 54° 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 ANE: 2 252 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—=100.......... ; 286 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 


FINANCE 


Reporting members banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
$Loans (millions) -........ ; pa es ke $ 2,444 
$Loans and investments (millions) anes ee ele $ 2,823 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) ... Delage easter, $ 2,671 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands)... $ 92,436 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands). : Ree tet ate pie $206,290 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) ..... a, : : 2,388.0* 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) .. Rese ont Ane 474.5° j E 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) oPanobes Pot ene ee 231.8° ; 231.4 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) ........ ; 242.7° : 242.2 

Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 1,831.7 : 1,819.8 

Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) .. 1,760.6 I 1,737.5 
Manufacturing employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 372.0 365. 363.6 

Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) .. = 69.9 “ 79.7 “14. 4 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas............ 3.8 ; 4.4 4.1 
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All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All ind are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated : all are adjusted 
for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1955 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

t The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger ({t). The weight given each index in computing the com- 
posite is given in parentheses. 

? Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 








